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STUDIES IN AKCH2E0L0GY AND COMPAKATIVE KELIGION. 

By Justin A. Smith, D. D., 

Editor of The Standard, Chicago. 

VIII. 

WORSHIP AND RITUAL. 

With the present number the series of papers furnished to the Student upon 
this subject must for the time being be closed. If the patience and forbearance 
of readers have not been too much overtaxed, I shall hope to resume the general 
topic in other branches of it, after perhaps two or three months. 

The subject of ritual and worship in historical religions is one in which either 
analysis or classification is exceedingly difficult. Dismissing all preliminary mat- 
ter, however, and leaving mostly one side for the present any comparative view as 
respects paganism and Christianity, in this regard, I select for consideration a few 
special forms of pagan worship and ritual, making these as much as possible rep- 
resentative. 

NATURE- WORSHIP. 

I may take, as a beginning, that which is most free from the bloody, brutal, 
or licentious characteristics found in many of these old religions ; I mean nature- 
worship. We can readily see how this kind of worship, in its beginnings, at 
least, might have a simplicity that would save it from some of the worst deformi- 
ties of other kinds. There is that in a free contact with nature which affords to 
men a certain kind of good influence ; and a worship which is prompted by a 
sense of the grand, the beautiful, or the awful in nature, accompanied, as it must 
be, by some dim consciousness of the divinity which is in and over all, is at least 
not so degrading as that of some apotheosis of human passion and crime, or of 
some incarnation of deity in a brute, or perhaps some hideous image chiselled 
from a stone or a log. The people whose religion is represented for us in that 
wonderful literature, the Sanskrit Vedas, though their worship was a nature- 
worship, cannot deserve to be ranked with mere idolaters. How it came to pass 
that this interesting people, the Aryans, as ethnologists call them, from whom we 
ourselves, with nearly all the nations of Europe, as well as the Hindus of India, 
are descended— how it came to pass that at such an early date their national home 
had been found beyond the Himalayas, in the region of the Oxus and Jaxartes, 
there is nothing in any record or tradition of antiquity to even hint to us; — any 
more than we can find any history, or tradition even, of that other migration 
which built up the great Chinese empire, still farther away on the Pacific. It 
was, we cannot doubt, owing in part to the fact of such migration, and to the 
conditions of the new Aryan abode, that Aryan nature-worship owes its existence. 

A wandering people is not apt, we should think, to give much attention to the 
maturing of religious ideas, or to the making of rituals, or even to the preserva- 
tion of what religion they already have. Do we not know how it is with the 
frontier populations of our own country and time ? Imagine a people with relig- 
ious ideas wholly crude, as those of the post-Noachic race seem early to have 
become. Their fathers knew of the true God through special divine revelation, 
yet this has come down to them only in rude fragments ; or if here and there an 
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individual or a family has preserved it in some degree of purity, they cannot be 
supposed to represent the mass of the people. As they migrate from place to 
place, always unsettled, with their social and other institutions in a formative 
state, hoping always to find some more propitious region where life will be less 
hard and dubious, no long time need pass till what they have preserved of a true 
faith is reduced to merely a few vague ideas of God as a Creator and a Providence, 
and nature as manifesting his divinity, perhaps also itself divine. What dim 
sense of God they thus have, they transfer to that which they see as a beneficence 
or as a terror in the world around them. Hence come these nature-gods, and their 
nature-worship. 

If these antecedents of such a people as the Aryans be taken into the account, 
it is less difficult to understand their religion. Their oldest literature, composed 
almost entirely of hymns, is quite in keeping with these antecedents. They have 
no theory, no doctrine, no system. Their worship is one of impulse and of imagi- 
nation. They have never, apparently, even thought of any such distinction as that 
of monotheism and polytheism. Their ideas of one and many are wholly confused. 
Their religion is almost exclusively a ritual, and they evidently give very little 
attention to the questions why, or what they worship. They worship Varuna, 
the wide, shining sky, because in a dim way it seems so much like a shelter 
and protector. They worship Mithra, the life-giving sun. They worship Indra, 
sometimes in the breeze, sometimes in the dreadful tempest. They worship 
Agni, fire, whose grateful warmth turns the winter of their dwellings into sum- 
mer, while its light chases away the darkness. Having found a plant the juice of 
which, when fermented, brought intoxication, they saw something divine in even 
this, and the Soma juice came at last to play a great part in the Vedic and Brah- 
man ritual. It all seems very strange to us, perhaps, but here, after all, was the 
faith and the worship of our Aryan fathers ; older than Moses, possibly older than 
Abraham. 

This old religion had priests, but no temples, or other places of public 
assembly. The worship was domestic, seeming to partake in a measure of the 
patriarchal ; only, the head of the house, instead of being himself the priest, called 
in one or more of that order to take his place. It was not even thought necessary 
for the family to be themselves present. A group of priests, usually seven or 
more, conducted the worship ; those in whose name they officiated providing the 
chamber, the altar and the offerings. " The chamber," we are told, " had to be 
spread with the Kusa, or sacred rushes ; the fire had to be lighted upon the altar; 
and then the worship commenced. Priests chanted in turn the verses of the 
Mantra, or sacred hymns, which combined prayer with praise, and invited the 
presence of the deities. At the proper moment, when by certain mystic signs the 
priests knew the god or gods invoked to have arrived, the offerings were presented, 
the divine favor secured, the prayers recited, and the ceremony brought to a close 
by some participation of the ministering priests in the offerings." 

It would seem that these offerings rarely consisted of sacrifices, though to 
some extent they did so ; the animals offered being only two, the horse and the 
goat. Butter, honey, and the Soma juice were principally acceptable. The 
blessings sought were rarely of a spiritual nature, but such as would naturally 
be suggested to such a people by the hard conditions of their life. They asked for 
" food, life, strength, posterity; for wealth, especially in cattle, horses, and cows ; 
for happiness, for protection against enemies, for victory over them ;" protection, 
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also against evil spirits ;— sometimes, though more rarely, " for the forgiveness of 
sin, for peace of mind, and strength to resist temptation." 

All this has been inferred from what is found in those old Vedic hymns, 
classed with the oldest and most primitive of literatures, produced, probably, at 
least as long ago as when Moses wrote the Pentateuch, and preserved during cen- 
turies, not by writing, which had not yet been invented amongst them, but in the 
memory of the priests and bards. This old religion, in the various migrations of 
the Aryan people, took many forms. With those who, crossing the mountains, 
settled along the Indus and originated the great Hindu nation, it became Brah- 
minism, and as a secession from this. Buddhism. With those whose migratory 
course was to the southwest, into Media and Persia, it became Zoroastrianism, or 
Magianism. With those who moved along the southern shores of the Caspian 
into Ionia, and so into Greece and Italy, these old nature-gods, mixed with 
mythological elements from Egypt and Phoenicia, and heroic traditions of many 
kinds, grew into the classical pantheon of Greece and Rome ; while traces of them 
are found in the mythologies of Germany and Scandinavia. 

ZOOLATRY. 

I turn, now, to a form of old pagan worship very different from this so far 
noticed. Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in his "Account of the Ancient Egyptians," 
gives a list of the sacred and not sacred animals, birds, fishes, reptiles, and plants 
of Egypt in the times of the monuments. Of animals he names fifty, out of which 
just about one half were sacred; of birds some forty, only about seven of them 
being sacred ; of reptiles ten, three of these being sacred ; of fishes five, a 1 ! of 
them sacred ; of insects three, one of them, the beetle, being sacred ; and of other 
creatures the scorpion, as sacred. Of plants, eight or nine, nearly all sacred. 
Among the sacred animals I may name the dog-headed ape, a species of monkey, 
from Ethiopia, the dog, the wolf, the fox, the jackal, the cat, the lion, the hippo- 
potamus, the goat, the sheep, and of course the bull Apis, as he was named in 
Memphis, or Mnevis in Heliopolis. Among birds, the vulture was sacred, also 
cocks of a certain color, the goose, and probably the eagle. The crocodile, the 
asp and the frog were sacred ; also, as I said, the scorpion. Among sacred plants 
are the lotus, the sycamore fig, the palm, and the ivy. 

These animals and plants were not all of them held sacred in all parts of 
Egypt, but some in one locality and others in another; neither, by any means, 
were they all worshipped, as I think some have supposed, although many of them 
were kept in costly shrines, and there received a kind of worship. They were 
viewed, for the most part, as in some way emblematic of various deities, or in 
some other manner associated with them, so as to be under their protection, and 
on that account held sacred. The bull Apis, or Mnevis, was, of course, in every 
sense an object of worship, yet only because the spirit of one of the chief gods, 
Osiris at Memphis, and Ra, at Heliopolis, was supposed to dwell in him. This 
indwelling or incarnation of the god the priests pretended to recognize by certain 
external marks, the principal of which was a white crescent upon the right 
side, and the figure of a vulture on the back. It is supposed that they had a way 
of producing these marks, when necessary, as was probably the case, always, with 
the principal ones. When Apis, or Mnevis died, it was an event of the greatest 
national importance, and the finding of his successor was equally so. The dead 
animal was carried with magnificent ceremonial to the place of burial consecrated 
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to this purpose, and there placed in a sarcophagus of granite. Such a burial-place 
of Apis was discovered not long ago near Memphis, by Marriette-Bey. " It con- 
sists," according to his report, " of an arched gallery, hewn in the rock, about 
20 feet in height and breadth, and 2,000 feet in length, besides a lateral gallery. 
On each side is a series of chambers, or recesses, which might be called sepulchral 
stalls; every one containing a large sarcophagus of granite, 15 feet by 8, in which 
the body of a sacred bull was deposited.'" 

The origin of the Egyptian reverence for certain animals, with a worship of 
some of them, is differently explained by different writers. Prom some things 
said in Herodotus it has been inferred, and it would seem correctly, that this may 
have been first of all occasioned by expedients used to prevent the destruction of 
animals, as Egypt, in ancient times especially, did not abound in such. Others 
were regarded as unwholesome for food, as swine, and certain kinds of fish. To 
prevent these becoming articles of diet, they were, it is thought, so connected 
with the names of certain deities as to make them sacred— that is, make the 
killing of them legally a crime. The crocodile was sacred only in certain local- 
ities. Very appropriately the deity with whom he was regarded as being a favor- 
ite, was Set, or Seti, a sort of Egyptian devil. Wilkinson says that this hideous 
creature was thus regarded only in places distant from the Nile, but connected 
with the river by canals. Up these the crocodile would come, and he thinks that 
the creature was made sacred in such localities in order to supply the people with 
a motive to keep the canals in good condition. In other places the crocodile was- 
held in abhorrence and killed at every opportunity. He thinks, and it would seem 
with reason, that this way of distinguishing animals had at first no religious 
motive at all, but was with a sanitary or other like purpose ; yet as a certain relig- 
ious idea was implied in the expedient itself, this grew, as was perfectly natural,, 
into a superstition, until the matter reached such a pitch that nothing would so 
excite the wrath of the mob, or bring upon a person such certain death as the kill- 
ing of a cat, a dog, or some other of these sacred animals. A case is on record of 
two Egyptian towns which went to war with each other because of the killing of 
a dog, and two others on account of the slaughter of a crocodile ; these animals 
being objects of especial reverence for the one party and objects of abomination 
to the other. We know how such things grow, and can easily understand how 
what was originally wise enough in purpose, but very unwise in method, may 
have been the root of one of the strangest and most degrading superstitions with 
which any people was ever cursed. 

The Egyptian deities, properly such — for these animals were after all not 
deities, but incarnations in some cases, emblems in others, and simply held sacred 
to certain deities in others — the deities, properly so called, were very numerous, 
amounting to hundreds, it is thought. Back of them all. as mentioned in a former 
paper, there was among those instructed in the mysteries, the conception of one 
God, manifesting himself in many operations, and called ,by many names. The 
people knew only the many gods, and to these, of course, the numerous and mag- 
nificent temples were erected. Some of these gods, like Osiris, Amon, and Ra, 
were common to the whole land ; others were simply local deities. The temples 
were more vast and splendid than have been known anywhere else in the world, 
and the ceremonial more elaborate. I will quote, on this point, a few sentences 
from a recent writer, and then leave this part of my subject. " Clothed in robes 
of the richest materials and rarest workmanship," he says, — " robes of which the 
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modern ecclesiastical vestments of the Greek and Eoman churches are the imita- 
tion and the relics— the priests passed in procession through sunlit aisles or shady 
recesses ; through avenues of sphinxes or through crowds of worshippers ; now 
chanting in full chorus the praises of the gods ; now in humility or adoration 
bending before their altars and invoking their favor and protection. The great 
temple of each city was the centre of its life. Not for worship only but for recrea- 
tion and enjoyment, its courts were frequented. There the eye was filled with 
beautiful forms and the ear with harmonious sounds. As incense floated into the 
air, and music resounded through the corridors, and all that was bright and costly 
regaled the senses, a continual crowd of worshippers or spectators resorted to the 
attractive scene, so that the temple became not only the centre of city life, but 
the bond of fellowship and the pride and joy of the inhabitants." This is the 
bright side, perhaps a little over-colored ; back of all, was the gloom of an oppres- 
sive idolatry, the despotism and craft of a selfish priesthood, claiming to give or 
withhold passports to felicity beyond death ; and a populace sunk in ignorance, 
enslaved, driven by the lash to the task of building in massive piles of stone these 
very temples, and to the still more hateful task of erecting, as tombs for the kings 
who oppressed them, those pyramids which seem likely to stand till the end of 
time as monuments of the tyranny which once ruled and cursed the country of 
the Nile. 

" THE HOST OF HEAVEN." 

I must not weary the reader with too much detail, although, as is quite clear, 
it is difficult to treat the subject at all without more or less of such. It is difficult,, 
also, to select from the mass of detail what will be most characteristic, and illus- 
trative in the best way. There was a form of ancient idolatrous worship into 
which the Hebrews appear to have been more easily drawn than almost any other. 
The places in Scripture are numerous, in which the worship of " the host of 
heaven " is spoken of, as a sin of the Hebrew people against which they were 
warned, or into which, in spite of warning, they fell. The first is in Deuteronomy, 
showing how early in their history as a nation this tendency showed itself. For, 
although in that place Moses is simply showing how this sin, when committed, 
shall be punished, yet the statute itself, and the terms in which it is given, indi- 
cate an exposure, a liability, and probably actual transgression in this way, even 
thus early. The people, too, had been in contact with a species of Sabseism, or 
worship of the heavenly bodies, while in Egypt. They had there witnessed, and 
perhaps participated in the worship of Ea as the Sun-god and Khons as the Moon- 
god ; although the stars never seem to have been so used. But in their later his- 
tory the Hebrews were more or less in contact with that species of worship 
which confounded the entire "host of heaven " with the idea of deity. More or 
less of this form of paganism was on every side of them : in Egypt, in Phoenicia, 
in Assyria and Babylon. In fact, the mythology of all cultivated pagan nations 
seems to have been infused by it more or less. There is reason to believe that this 
was, in fact, one of the very earliest instances of polytheistic worship. The form 
given to the temples of primitive Chaldsea suggests this, while the testimony of 
the Chaldsean ritual, found upon the tablets, is quite explicit. These temples are 
now even more a ruin than those of ancient Egypt. Built of the crude and perish- 
able material which the clay of the country supplied, they are little more than 
mounds of debris, although in one or two instances excavation reveals enough of 
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the form to indicate what the plan of the temple must have been. The best pre- 
served of these is at Mugheir, near the mouth of the Euphrates, identified by 
explorers with"Ur of the Chaldees." Here, says Eawlinson, " on a dead flat, 
broken only by a few sand-hills, are traces of a considerable town, consisting 
chiefly of a series of low mounds, disposed in an oval shape, the largest diameter 
of which runs from north to south, and measures somewhat more than half a mile. 
The chief building is a temple, which is a very conspicuous object even at a con- 
siderable distance, its greatest height above the plain being about seventy feet. 
It is built in a very rude fashion, of large bricks cemented with bitumen ; hence 
the name by which the Arabs designate the ruins" — Mugheir, meaning "the 
Bitumened." The temple, as indicated by the remains uncovered in excavating 
the mound, was built in three stories, or stages ; the lower serving as a basement, 
strongly buttressed, the second somewhat less in size, and the third composing the 
true temple, or shrine of the god, where the rites of worship were performed. 
This form of structure for the temple is supposed to have had some connection 
with the nature of the worship, which united with hero-worship that of " the host 
of heaven." The chamber, or shrine, composing the topmost stage, would answer 
to the penetralia of a Grecian temple, or the Holy of Holies of that at Jerusalem ; 
while its peculiar location, at the apex of the whole structure, is significant of the 
direction which the worship assumed, and perhaps of an idea of thus coming near 
to the deities adored. 

This worship of the heavenly bodies, like nature- worship in its more strict 
sense, was one of the less mischievous of the polytheistic religions. It may have 
been, as we have said, one of the earliest, if not, in fact, the earliest of all, and 
have originated in a desire, first, to represent the deity in some visible way, and 
then a selection of these glorious orbs in space as answering that end more fitly 
than any other. In time, the personality of the deity became confused with these 
bodies themselves, the worshipper failing to distinguish between the one proper 
object of worship and the fictitious representatives. 

From what is accessible of the ritual of these ancient worshippers, they would 
seem to have been less widely removed from the original pure faith than was the 
case with some other of the old religions. I quoted, in the first of these papers, 
from an Accadian Penitential Psalm. In another volume of " Records of the 
Past" is the translation of another similar utterance, which seems also to be of 
a like antiquity. "O, my Lord," the suppliant exclaims, "my sins are many, my 
trespasses are great ; and the wrath of the gods has plagued me with disease, and 
sickness, and sorrow. I fainted, but no one stretched forth his hand ; I groaned, but 
no one drew nigh. I cried aloud, but no one heard. O Lord, do not thou abandon 
thy servant. In the waters of the great storm, do thou lay hold of his hand. The 
sins which he has committed do thou turn to righteousness." Where prayer is 
offered for a departing soul we find this : " May the sun give him life, and Mero- 
dach grant him an abode of happiness." "To the sun, the greatest of the gods, 
may he ascend; and may the sun, the greatest of the gods, receive his soul into 
his holy hands." Much of this phraseology is like that of real prayer to the true 
God ; yet we see how the conception of God is in the suppliant's mind wholly 
confused. We cannot imagine him as really viewing the sun itself as the being 
to whom a sinner must look for forgiveness and for salvation. And still, he has 
no clear vision of that true and only God, to whom the sun is but as a star in his 
right hand. The ritual of this ancient people consisted, we are told, of prayer, 
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praise and sacrifice. In " Eecords of the Past," vol. VII., there is a very curious 
calendar, in Assyrian and Accadian, much like a Eoman Saints' Calendar, trans- 
lated by Kev. A. H. Sayce, of England, who says of it that " it not only proves 
the existence of a Chaldsean ritual and rubric, but also shows that each day of the 
year had been assigned to its particular deity or patron saint, in whose honor 
special ceremonies and services had to be performed. But the chief interest 
attaching to it," he adds, " is due to the fact that it bears evidence to the exist- 
ence of a seventh-day sabbath, on which certain works were forbidden to be 
done." The sun and the moon are the deities most frequently named. Other 
heavenly bodies, as certain of the planets, bear the names of the deities they were 
supposed to represent; thus Jupiter, Merodach, Mars, Nergal, Venus, Istar, and 
Mercury, Nebo. The entry in the calendar for the seventh day is exceedingly 
suggestive, and is as follows : 

"The 7th day. A feast of Merodach and Zir-panitu. A festival. 

A sabbath. The Prince of many nations, the flesh of birds (and) cooked fruits he eats not. 
The garments of his body he changes not. White robes he puts not on. 

In [royal fashion he legislates not. A place of garrison the General (by word of) mouth 
appoints not. 

Medicine for his sickness of body he applies not. 

To make a sacred spot it is suitable. 

In the night in the presence of Merodach and Istar the king his offering he makes. Sacri- 
fice he offers. Raising his hand the high place of the god he worships." 

In like manner the fourteenth, the twenty-first, and the twenty-eighth day 
are described as "sabbaths." The translator says that the word " sabbath " is 
represented in the calendar by two Accadian words, which mean " day of comple- 
tion " ["of labor " being supposed necessary to fill out the sense); or they may be 
rendered " a day unlawful " (" to work upon " being supplied). He says it must be 
at least older than the seventeenth century before Christ, the Accadian language 
being at that date no longer a living tongue. It truly seems like a very conclusive 
witness to the antiquity of the sabbatical institution. 

OTHER RITUALS. 

Scarcely any feature of pagan religions is more remarkable than that deifica- 
tion, in some sense, of the elements, fire, air, earth, and water, which in the Zoro- 
astrian religion was accompanied by a species of elemental worship. No one can 
realize the extent to which the idea of something divine, or at least representa- 
tively so, was in this way carried, who has not studied the Zend-Avesta, the Zoro- 
astrian Scripture. Properly speaking, this religion was, and as held by the Parsees 
still is, monotheistic ; and still the Magianism with which the original Zoroastrian 
faith became corrupted, brought into it so much of elemental worship as to obscure 
that idea of God which, after all, was essential to it. Ahura-Mazda, may almost 
be said to fill in the Zoroastrian system the place filled in the Judaic and Chris- 
tian ones by Jehovah, save that his power is contested so nearly on equal terms by 
Angra-Mainyu, the enemy of both God and man. Magian fire-worship, however, 
Magian divinations, incantations, and a worship of deities inferior to Ahura, such 
as Mithra and the six Amesha-Spentas— these Magian superstitions, together with 
an idolatrous reverence for the four elements derived from the same source, con- 
verted the originally pure Iranian faith into a ritual system well nigh as oppres- 
sive as that of Brahmanism itself. One revolting feature of the system is seen in 
the treatment of the dead required, and still practiced by the Parsees. It is 
a mortal sin to bury the dead in the earth, burn them in fire, or to cast them into 
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either river or sea. In enclosures of stone, built expressly for the purpose, they 
are exposed in lonely places where the vultures may devour them ; and these 
unclean creatures hovering about such places, seize upon their prey sometimes 
even before life is quite extinct, and soon leave scarcely a vestige of what was 
once a human form. There is scarcely another more revolting example of what 
pagan superstition may do in hardening or destroying those human sensibilities 
without which man tends to become utterly brutal. 

The ancestral worship in Chinese religion is another of the marked character- 
istics of pagan ritual. One readily finds suggestions of its origin in the Chinese 
sacred books. The teaching of the Chinese sages, in fact, affords in this connec- 
tion a remarkable example of what may follow when a thing good in itself is 
pressed to an extreme. Keverence for parents, and a right condition of the family 
affections in general, is treated as if it were the sum of all virtue. As where 
Mencius says : " The fruit of love is this — the service of one's parents ; the richest 
fruit of righteousness is this — the obeying of one's elder brothers ; the richest fruit 
of wisdom is this— the knowing these two things, and not departing from them." 
In the teachings of Confucius a like prominence is given to the virtue of rever- 
ence for parents ; put forward, in fact, in such a way as to obscure those other 
obligations of morality which are no less binding. The especially mischievous 
extreme of it is seen in the practice of the ancestral-worship enjoined by the 
ancient teachers of the nation, and prominent in the ritual observed from the 
most ancient times. Much of that ritual provides forms for service in this wor- 
ship ; sometimes for the emperor on great public occasions, sometimes for the 
household in family festivals, at which the dead are supposed to be present, to 
receive the offerings paid to them ; not indeed as deities, and yet as receiving an 
adoration which can be due to God alone. 

It should seem that the primitive Chinese worship, like that of the original 
Zoroastrian faith, was almost or quite purely monotheistic. Prof. Legge is posi- 
tive that " the worship of God was the first, and for a time probably, the only 
worship.'' In due time came such observances as this of which we have just been 
speaking, and also another. " By and by all nature was conceived to be a mani- 
festation of God, and to be peopled with spirits superintending and controlling its 
different parts in subordination to him. There grew up a worship of these spirits 
in connection with the worship of God. The name of God was not given to them, 
but honor was done to them as ministers of God, and help might be sought from 
them as mediators with him." In due time came Buddhism, with its rites, which 
can hardly be called worship at all, since even in the Buddha at whose image the 
bringer of offerings bows, no deity is seen. In short, whether in Chinese worship 
there may be little or much of real idolatry, its ritual answers most effectually the 
end of shutting away from the people the one proper object of worship, and mak- 
ing it true of them in a very special sense that they " do not retain God in their 
knowledge." 

CONCLUSION. 

The religions so far considered may, perhaps, be taken as in some sense rep- 
resentative of what pagan religion is in some of its best, as well as in some of its 
worst forms. We may now, in concluding this article, note very briefly a few 
points of inference. 
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1. The first is, that clearly, worship is an instinct, not an education. A few 
instances — very few — have been reported of savage tribes in remote parts of the 
world, who, though they had certain crude religious ideas, had, so far as could be 
ascertained, no worship. If such instances exist, or have ever done so, they are 
the very rare exception to a rule which, so far as positively ascertained facts are 
concerned, is universal. There is again, among civilized men, a certain material- 
istic philosophy which seems to argue worship into an absurdity; and there are 
materialistic habits of life which make men habitually forgetful of God and neg- 
lectful of his sanctuaries. Yet there may be, even for the atheist, a voice in the 
heart louder than the boast of the lips ; and the most absorbed worldling may 
hear that voice at times even amid the din of the exchange and the market. 
Taking man as we find him in history, worship is as much a part of that history 
as law, or government, or institutions of any kind. Worship, like these, belongs 
to history, because it belongs to man. 

2. In the next place, pagan worship is simply human nature, in its alienation 
from God, pursuing its own devices. I believe it is true, that an instance was 
never known, of a truly converted heathen retaining any inclination at all for his 
former superstitions or his former worship. When God, and Jesus, and Christian 
faith, and hope, and purpose, come into his life, the old idolatry is a dead and 
buried thing. When the heathen becomes truly, genuinely, intelligently a Chris- 
tian, in whatever part of the world that event may occur, it is Abel again at his 
altar; only it is Abel, standing not in the •morning-twilight of revelation, but 
standing amidst the radiance of the full day. And this we know, that the more 
there is of true religion and true worship ia the world, the more there is, in all 
ways, of Abel, and the less of Cain. 

3. The question, how far the rituals of paganism include any idea of expia- 
tion for sin, and how far sacrifice as instituted by God at the beginning of human 
life on the earth has in these rituals been reproduced or represented, is a question 
belonging to another branch of this general subject, and to be considered, per- 
haps, hereafter. The evidence appears to show that in the earliest and oldest 
forms of pagan worship— as in those Accadian rituals quoted above— most is seen 
of a consciousness of evil as moral evil, and of sin as what Christianity declares 
it to be. One part of the steady deterioration seen in all paganism is the ob- cur- 
ing of this idea, and as a consequence the lessening conspicuousness of this expia- 
tory feature in pagan religion. In truth, in proportion as the true God becomes 
unknown to men, their own true condition, their dire peril as sinners and the 
real nature of that evil the consciousness of which so oppresses them, becomes 
less and less distinct, till the night of their ignorance is utterly rayless, and all 
over the pagan world we see them stumbling hopeless on the dark mountains. 



